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For the Minerva. 


BEN PIE, OR THE INDIAN MURDERER: 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


‘* Why, son of the’? Mohawk, dost thou start? 
Why clings this sudden terror to thy heart? 
Alas! how do thy eye-balis roll ! 
How wildly frantic is thy soul! 
Dreadful despair seems low’ring on thy brow 
While thousand hideous forms in thy dark fancy grow 

Ar the south end of a long and fertile 
island of alluvial formation, called Popskena 
by the Mohicondes Indians, a powerful tribe 
who once occupied the eastern shore of the 
Hudson River, is situated an elevation, or 
mound, contrasting with the level adjoining 
Jand, and denominated on that account by 
the same Indians, Patquathek, or the big 
turnip, and out of derision by the Dutch 
settlers, the Hogheberg, or the bigh hill. On 
this mound the Mohicondes Indians, pre- 
vious to the usurpation of their country by 
Europeans, had a castle considered by them 
as one of their most powerful fortresses 
against the irruptions of the Mohawks. The 
mound having a good command of the river, 
was converted by tho Dutch settlers into a 
fort, where considerable trade was carried 
on with the natives from both sides of the 
river, and was even used for that purpose, 
as tradition reports, long before the settle- 
ment of Fort Oranien, now Albany. 

Under the English government, the spot 
being of an easy défence against Indian 
aggressions, was used.as a place of refuge for 
the inhabitants, and was frequently resorted 
te during the war of 1756, called to this day 
by the Americans the French war. At an 
early period, under the Dutch Colonies, the 
Hoéghebergh became the property of the 
family of J , and having fallen by in- 





heritance to the two brothers of that name 
previous to the American revolution, they 
divided the land and built on each side of the 


the son of one them, Colonel Phillip S—— 
at the close of the revolutionary war, after 
having served bis country with the greatest 
distinction, had the pleasure to receive 
General Washington and Governor George 
Clinton, who continued nearly a whole day 
under his hospitable roof; until the Mayor 
and corporation of Albany had arrived, af- 
ter the greatest exertions against winds and 
tide to escort ther  theirweity, in a big 
Dutch scow, formerly Used at the ferry be- 
tween Albany and Greenbush, and consider- 
ed until lately as a wonderful production of 
naval architecture. 


Colonel Phillip S. occupied the house 
situated on the south side of the mound. In 
his youth, and during the war, he had con- 
siderable intercourse with the Indians, and 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of their 
dialects and manners; haviog always treated 
them with kindness and justice, they had for 
him the greatest veneration. Indeed, en- 
couraged by his humanity, the few scattered 
remnants of the Mohicondes who loitered on 
the east shore of the Hudson, called him 
their father, and continued by his indulgence 
to hold now and then meetings and dances on 
the top of their favourite Patquatheck ; 
where, under the influence of patriotism and 
certain physical stimulants of imagination, 
they indulged the fanciful idea that they 
were yet a nation. 

On a fine autumnal evening, not long af- 
ter the visit of the two heroes above men- 
tioned, a party of these Indians had met on 
the top of the mound: the sun was disap- 
pearing behind the Catskill mountains, and 
tinged with blne their distant teps, while 
the last dispensation of his rays silvered:the. 
surface of the!waters, and were reverberate 
by the solitary steeple of the Albany church. 
The famous bell of that antique building, 
had warned matrons and maids that the time 
was come to help the mush, or supaun 
around; when our natives, at that signal, 
set fire to a pile composed of pine knots and 
dry brush, intended to serve as a bon-fire in. 
honour of one of their young warriors, who 
on that day had attained the age of man- 
hood. An old Indian, sitting on a stone, had 





bill two comfortable dwelling houses, where! 





between his legs a small keg covered with 
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deer-skin ; he used it as a drum, and beating | down the hili. His sudden appearance and 
time on that rustic instrument, he hummed | disappearance plainly convinced the Ia- 
with his voice the wild melody of the war |dians that his soul was as dark as a cloud 
dance, in which every man and womaa | loaded with thunder and lightning. 
joined ; repeating with accuracy the articu- _ Cs 
lated sounds, turning around the fire with My w= ee aoa uaa eye!” 
frantic gestures, accompanied with the rat- 
tling of dried deer’s hoofs suspended in| «| am afraid,” said the Colonel as hestir- 
bunches to their arms and legs, and con- | red the fire and deliberately took down his 
cluding each dance with a whovping or yel- | pipe te fill it with iobacco, “ that some foul 
ling; the shrill and frightful sounds of which | deed will be committed on the hill to-night.” 
followed the Hudsvn in its various windings, |«« Why,” said his wife, without raising her 
and was re-echoed from the adjoining hills. | eyes from the book she was reading ; * be- 
But that scene of native joviality was soon | cause, as I was just now returning from the 
interrupted by an unexpected event. store-house, two Indians, which | have never 
An unknown Indian all at once made his} seen before, stopped ne and inquired if [ 
appearance among them; his looks were} knew whether there was a strange Indian 
glastly aud ferocious, and his attitude me- | on the hill; 1 told them that I did not know, 
pacing. Every hand involuntarily grasped | but if they wanted to find one, it would be 
its knife; every Indian placed himself in a|hetter for them to go up and see. They 
posture of defence. The stranger was| then spoke to each other of revenge, and m 
about six feet high, and stoutly built; he bad | the manner in which they shonld kill the 
a blanket thrown carelessly over his right person whom they sought. They finaliy 
shoulder, and fastened round the waist with | agreed that one should go alone, pretending 
a deer-skin belt, ornamented with porcupine | that he had been sent by his tribe to Albany 
quills, to which hung a tomahawk. His jet | to settle some dispute about land, and that 
black hair covered his athletic shoulders ; | on hearing that there were Indians on the 
his complexion was rather red than copper; | Papskena Island, they had come down to 
lie had a flat forchead, an aquiline nose, and pay them a visit; that he should appear as- 
wild sparkling eyes. He appeared to be | tonished and glad to meet the person whom 
about four-and-twenty, and a man of no or- | they sought, and offer to drink with him for 
dimary kind. He leaned on his bow, and | old acquaintance sake, and that when he 
though he repeated the word sag, as a salu- | should get the bottle to his mouth, the other 
tation of frieudship—he looked at every one | Indian should stab him in the back.” 
present as if he was searching for an enemy. ** Good, good,” exclaimed Mrs. S. “‘ my 
The old Indian who beat the drum, thinking | dear Colonel, why did you not go and ac- 
that the intruder was actuated by other mo- | quaint the Indian of his danger nv «+ Re- 
tives than hostility, addressed him in these | cause,” replied the Colonel, *‘an Indian 
words ; “ Brother, who are you, and why do | when pursued is like the fox, always on the 
you appear so fierce among us who wish | look-out, and like the weazel, never to be 
no harm?” “ [ am,” answered the stranger, | found asleep.” He then hit his pipe, crossed 
**a Chief of the Mohawks. [ have enemies, | his legs, and reclined against his high back- 
but f see none among you. [ want friends, | ed chair, and recapitulated the many dangers 
food, and drink.” <“‘ Ten,” replied the eld | he bad encountered, and the hardships he 
Indian, “‘ you are welcome here—we will | had endured among the Indians in the strug- 
drink and smoke with you the calmut of | gle for independence. But his narration 
peace.” | was soon interrupted ; he distinctly heard a 
He was accordingly invited to partake of | groan behind him; his wife let her large 
the dance and of the liquor provided for the clasped bibie fall, and raising up her hands, 
jeast: but his mind seemed to be continn- |exclaimed, “‘heaven protect us!” The 
ally agitated; the least nuise beyond the ; Colonel with his usual coolness took the pipe 
mound, alarmed him. A smail craft bound | from his mouth and wheeled himself and the 
to Albany, happened at that moment to|chair about to see what was the matter, 
come very close to the shore, then tacked | when to his astonishment he discovered the 
short; and the shifting of the sails having | dark red form of the pursued Indian, whe 
produced some noise, he bounded on his | stood like a statue with his knife still in his 
feet, drew his knife from his belt, brandish- | hand; he looked at the Colonel with a wild 
ed it in the air, gave a yell that again put | fixed gaze, moving not even a limb, or even 
the Indians in a position of defence, and | a muscle of his face. 
ibrew himeelf down, placing his ear close to! “« Friend,” said the Colonel, “* what brings 
tte ground. He remained in that positioa | you here?” “Are you not,” said the In- 
two or three minutes, then suddenly started | dian, ‘Colonel S.?” « Yes,” replied the 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh! Red Fox and Crow, | Colonel, “that is my name:” “and do you 
are you coming ?” he then put his hand over} not know me, Colonel ;” « why,” answered 
his mouth in token of silence, and darted | the Colonel, looking at him attentively, “1 























believe that I have seen you beiore, but yet, 
it cannot be; the man I think of was 
younger than you.” ‘* What,” said the In- 
dian in an angry tone, “‘ do you not recoilect 
Ben Pie, the young Mohawk, who once 
saved you from the tomahawk and scalping 
knife of a party of Canadian Indians, who 
had surrounded you when you had gone out 
on a scouting party to make observations on 
the position and strength of the enemy? 
ilave you forgot, that, with ten of our tribe, 
I destroyed them ail and rescued you?” 
“Oh yes, yes,” said the good Colonel, ris- 
ing suddenly from his chair and shaking him 
warmly by the haud, “I do perfectly well 
remember all you say, and can never forget 
it. But Ben,” said he, drawing him nearer 
the fire and. giving him a glass of cider, 
“‘what has made such a great alteration in 
your appearance; a few years ago I thought 
vou were one of the mildest and finest look- 
ing Indians [ ever saw; now your cheeks 
are sunk—your eyes are wild and fiery, and 
your eye brows are lowering and contrac- 
ted. In fact Ben, you are so much altered, 
that [am not astonished at the fright you 
gave my wife; come sit down and tell me 
what is the matter with you.” Ben looked 
around, and asked the Colonel to fasten the 
door; which being done, he seated himself 
in the chimney corner and related the fol- 
lowing story :— 

Two or three weeks ago! left the Mo- 
hawks with four or five of my tribe to pay a 
visit to the Oneidas ; they had among thema 
young Indian Chief by the name of Norack, 
famous for his courage and the great deeds 
he had done; he had just married a pretty 
squaw called Sombruna, and as it is usually 
the case on such an occasion, rejoicings of 
various kinds took place in the evening. 
The rum was flowing in abundance: I drank 
freely ; talked, argued, and finally disputed 
with the groom; when Norack, who began 
also to feel too much for his own good the 
power of that perfidious liquor, with which 
you white men destroy the poor Indians: 
Norack, the unfortunate Norack, without 
any provocation on my part, gave me a slap 
on the face; an insult that we Indians 
never forgive. After having committed this 
rude act, the young Mohawk laughed at me 
for putting up with the. insult. But he was 
wrong; the slap burnt deeply on my cheek ; 
I thoughtit, however, best not to interrupt the 
festival with my anger; but some time after, 
seeing Norack seated on a log with his bride, 
I stept behind them; threw my left arm 
around his neck, and placing my breast 
arainst his right arm pinioned him fast. I 
then drew my knife, and placing my mouth 
to the ear of that ill-fated man, I whispered 
Ben Pie sends back to your heart that slap 
you gave me on the face; and with a pow- 
exful blow buried the whole knife in his 
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breast. I then drew it out streaming 
blood, gave a whoop, and disappeared with 
the swiftness of the deer; though before my 
retreat, [ saw Sombruna fall a lifeless corse 
on the body of her husband. 

The Oneidas, as I was informed by one 
of my friends, sat in counsel immediately, 
aod selected Red Fox, a brother of Norack, 
and Crow, an Indian, bold, daring, intrepid, 
and famous for his knowledge of the country 
and his speed, to avenge thedeath of Norack. 
Before they departed on their mission, an old 
chief, who was one of their prophets, ad- 
dressed them in the following words: 
** young children of the forest, this night our 
right eye has been taken from us; a chief 
of the Oneidas has been basely murdered ; 
you know our law—an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth; it is a good law—a just 
law. Children, you are the instruments the 
Great Spirit has directed us to select to ful- 
fill this law; go, the Great Spirit will protect 
you; seek the murderer from the rising till 
the setting of the sun, for many moons, until 
you return with his scalp.” 

Red Fox and Crow departed immediately 
through the desert with such rapidity and 
zeal, that the moment Ben had finished his 
narrative, they knocked at the door of the 
room in which the Colonel, his frightened 
lady, and Ben were sitting. They asked 
for admission, and, at the same time, they 
were heard in a low voice to command their 
dogs, who smelt the murderer, to be stu 
Ben drew his knife, and putting his back 
against the door, seemed determined to de~- 
fend it to the last extremity ; but the Colonel, 
more prudent than the man of the forest, 
answered to the call of the two Indians that 
he was coming, and losing no time to save 
if possible the life of one who once had saved 
his own, he took the candle and placed it 
in the trembling hand of his wife, and point- 
ing to a door on the east side of the room, 
he told her to light Ben through the entry to 
the eastern parlour and to let bim out by 
the back window. His request being com- 
plied with, he made a sign to Ben to follow 
his wife, and as Ben passed by him he 
grasped his hand and shook it with the 
warmest gratitude. Ben being safe, the 
Colonel opened the front door, where he 
found the two Indians whom he had previorrs- 
ly metin the yard: they had with them two 
dogs, one resembling a wolf, and the other 
a terrier. The Colonel asked them in their, 
own language what they wanted. They 
said their dogs had chased Ben Pie to his 
door, and they wanted to know if he could 
tell them where he was. To which the 
Colonel replied that an Indian came to his 
house a little while before, and had asked 
for food, and after baving obtained it, left 
the house and had been seen by a black 
man to hide himself in the well. They im- 
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mediately went to the well and began to 
throw down monstrous stones, but to no pur- 
pose ; they fell in the water without meet- 
ing any obstruction, and being finally con- 
vinced that no one was there, they made for 
the barn. On their way thither, their big 
dog, whose name was Yacano, caught again 
the scent of Ben’s track 

The chase commenced, but the stratagem 
of the Colonel had given Ben a considerable 
start of his pursuers: Ben, after haviug 
jumped out of the back window, crawied 
around the barn, and laid his course in a 
south-easterly direction, across a miry piece 
of meadow land ; and clearing all the obsta- 
cles in his way, he soon reached the margin 
of the Papskina creek; an arm of the Hud- 
son, which branches off about two miles be- 
low Albany, and contmues in a south-easter- 
ty direction until within about a hundred 
yards below the place where our Indian 
stood. He instantly threw himself headfore- 
most into the water, and would soon have 
reached the opposite shore if his progress 
had not been checked by something that 
seemed to pull his blanket; he turned 
his head round and plainly distinguished the 
sparkling eyes of Yacano, who was endeav- 
ouring to draw him hack to the place of his 
departure. ‘Poor old dog,” said Ben, ‘I 
am sorry for you, but you must die,” and 
with one blow of his tomahawk he fractured 
his skull. Yacano howled once and sunk 


io rise no more, carrying Ben’s hatchet with 
him, and leaving a pure crimson stream be- 


hind him. Ben having landed, listened a 
moment and heard distinctly his pursuers 
urging on the terrier to pursue his track, 
but thinking himself safe, he could not help 
giving a whoop, after which he precipitately 
left the shore. 

Our unfortunate Indian, having crossed a 
meadow, met a small stream issuing from a 
ridge of rocks almost opposite the Patqua- 
thek; and, following its course through a 
dark and contracted ravine, be reached the 
foot of a precipice, over which the water 
formed an elegant cascade. The beauty of 
the place would have excited in a peaceful 
mind, very different sensations from those 
that pressed incessantly on the troubled con- 
science of Ben. He only looked for safety 
and defence; a rock projecting over the 
fall of water offered him, he thought, a well 
adapted retreat, and in an instant he as- 
eended toit. On this lonely rock stood an 
oak, quite hollow, covered with moss, and 
entirely bereft by time of its head, formerly 
covered with verdant foliage. Ben leaned 
against it to rest his exhausted frame. It 
was then midnight; the wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the surrounding evergreens, 
and the torrent which running over the rock 
was foaming with fury, when arrived on the 
flat below, expressed only a warbling mur- 





| dea#l at the bottom. 


mur among the stones covering its surface ; 
ali was quiet and silent in this lonely refuge ; 
but it was not so with Ben. He could piain- 
ly distinguish the Indians on the top of the 
Patquatheck extinguishing their bon-fire, 
and throwing the burning pine knots into 
ihe Hudson with repeated exclamations of 
iniarity ; the distant sounds of which he 
heard in the silent pauses of the north-west 
gale. Hecould not Leip comparing their 
innocent amusements to the torments of his 
soul, and condemn the false honour which 
had excited him to spill the blood of a fellow- 
being. Ben, thougha savage, was not des- 
titute of honest feelings; he was violent, and 
in the first effect of his wrath, almest similar 
to the wildest beast of the forest, but when 
his passion was over, he could reason and ac- 
knowledge his wrong: had education tem- 
pered his native manners, he would have 
been a good man. 

‘‘ Here I am,” said he to himself, “like a 
reebuck when pursued by hunters, or a 
night owl perched on a tree, while on the 
other side of that creek, over which | have 
been swimming like a dog, all is pleasure 
and contentment. Oh wicked rum, you 
have done it—yes, it is that poison of the 
white men that has lit the flame of ven- 
geance in my breast; had it not been for it, 
my fists alene should have challenged Nor- 
ack. I should not have brought upon me 
the punishment of our law, and Ben Pie 
would still be a respected chief among bis 
peoples Oh white mer! your powder and 
your fire arms have never inflicted more 
woes upon us than your liquor!” He then 
thought he heard his pursuers in the ravine, 
and ascending the other side, he bent his 
course to the north along the summit of a 
rocky ridge. But his perturbed mind saw 
every where his enemies, and more than 
once the screeching of the owl, or the how]- 
ing of somé wild animal was mistaken by 
him for the terrible yell of Red Fox and 
Crow. He soon, however, arrived at another 
precipice more awful than the first, and 
having descended into it, he recellected that 
he was in the well-known hollow on the 
north side of which was the Indian path lead- 
ing to the southward, through which the 
Mohawks were formerly in the habit of go- 
ing to the sea-board to collect the tribute of 
dried clams and wampum aonually sold to 
those fierce warriors by the poor fishing 
tribes, the principal of which were the Man 
hattans and the Monf&wks; the first being 
the proprietors of the island of New-York, 
and the other of Long Island. 

Ben had visited this place more than once, 
either as a warrior, or as a hunter, and had 
not forgotten that once in pursuing a deer 
from a salt lik on the top of the hill, the poor 
creature taking a leap into the cavity, fell 
He entered that place 








with confidence, having no idea that he could 
ever be discovered in so dark and damp a 
recess, from which the rays of the sun are 
excluded by the thick foliage of innumera- 
ble hemlocks, extending their branches from 
the two embankments, and forming a per- 
fect canopy over its whole extent. This 
cavity formed a narrow pass about fifty rods 
long, and terminated by a perpendicular 
precipice about two hundred feet, from 
which a number of calcarious rocks, in- 
tegrated with beds of slate, frequently de- 
tached themselves. With his usual daring, 
Ben climbed to the middle of this precipice, 
and seated himself on a large rock, the up- 
per part of which by its looseness, convinced 
him that with a little exertion it could be 
hurledfrom its resting placc. He thought 
if his enemies came from below, he could as- 
cend to the top, and by the Indian path go to 
the southward; or if they came from above, 
he could descend into the hollow, re-cross 
the Papskina, and seek safety on the other 
side of the Hudson. 

‘* The Indians,” says Robertson, “‘ are ac- 
customed to disengenuous subtility in all 
their transactions. The force of this is in- 
creased by habits which they acquire in car- 
rying on the two most interesting operations 
wherein they are engaged : with them, war 
is a system of craft, in which they trust for 
success to stratagem more than to open 
force, and have their invention continually 
on the stretch to circumvent and surprise 
their enemies. As hunters, it is their con- 
stant object to ensnare, in order that they 
may destroy. Accordingly, art and cunning 
have been universally observed as distin- 
guishing characteristics of allsavages. Im- 
penetrably secret in forming their measures, 
they pursue them with a patient undeviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dis- 
simulation which they cannot employ in or- 
der to ensure success.” The place which 
Ben had selected for his retreat, confirms 
what this author has observed on the pecu- 
liar cunning and ingenuity of the native 
Americans... Our unhappy Indian, worn 
down hy fatigue, had, as it has already been: 
mentioned, seated himself on a rock pro- 
jecting from one of the sides of the precipice, 
having calculated that*from that position he 
could either ascend, or descend, or defend 
himself as it would best answer his views ; 
his measures were well taken, and he could 
have indulged a moment’s rest had not a guil- 
ty heart and a reproaching conscience har- 
assed his mind. The horrid deed which de- 
prived him of the society of his friends, of 
his family, and of the innocent pleasures he 
enjoyed in his nation, was continually prey- 
ing on his mind. The murdered Norack 
was for ever before his eyes; he imagined 
he heard him groaning in the agony of death; 
the last cries of Sombruna continually vi-| 
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brated in his ear; he saw her expiring at 

the side of her husband; and so horrid were 

his sensations, so poignant his remorse, that 
he did not notice a dreadful storm which 
was gathering over his head. Vivid flashes 
of lightning shot through the hollow, and 
one of them entirely illumined that awful 
abyss—he discovered that his vigilant pur- 
surers, guided by their faithful dog, were 
directly below him. Crow immediately at- 
tempted to climb the steep: Ben felt for his 
knife, but he had lost it in crossing the creek; 

he then looked for his tomahawk; but he 
recollected that it had sunk in the water 
with Yacano, and collecting at that perilous 
crisis all the strength of his nervous arm, he 
raised from its base the upper part of the 
rock on which he had been sitting, and 
pitching.it over, it carried along with its fall 
an immense quantity of loose slate and hard- 
ened clay: Crow, Red Fox, and their dog 
were all buried under the enormous mass; 
their faint and smothered groans, mingled 
with the howling storm, reached the ears of 
Ben, who could not help rejoicing at the 
success of his stratagem. Having gained 
the top of the hill, he gave a terrible fiend- 
like yell, and flew to the southward, by the 
old Indian path, which he had trodden under 
more joyful circumstances. He expected 
to enjoy more tranquillity among the fishing 
tribes on the sea board, but no where could 
he find that peace and happiness which inno- 
cence and virtue can alone procure even to 
a Savage, 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 











When Dr. Johnson read some parts of his 
tragedy of Irene to his friend Mr. Walmsley, 
who was Registrar of the Spiritual Court, 
Walmsley objected to his having brought his 
heroine into great distress in an early part 
of the play, and asked him, “how can you 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper 
calamity?” Johnson replied—*“ Sir, I can 
put her into the Spiritual Court !” 


eed 
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“Pray, Sir, do you sell pies?” said a gen- 
tleman, as he strolled into a pastry-cook’s 
shop. “Oh, yes, Sir,” replied the pastry- 
cook, “ pies of all sorts.”—‘* Why, then,” 
said the gentleman, “let me have a mag- 
pie.” That is the only sort of pie in which 
I do not deal,” replied the pastry cools ; “‘ but 
you will find plenty of them as you go along 
—for birds of a feather will flock together, 





they say.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








"'Pis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
To peep at sucha world; to see the stir 
Oftbe great Babel, and not feel the crowd 
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CROSSING THE ALPS. 





No til. 


Art Pisa, and indeed throughout Tuscany, 
the population, during Lent, pin bits of pa- 
per to the backs of the passers-by, and ridi- 
cule them in all kinds of ways, and lead 
them through the streets, amidst the tinkling 
of bells and shovels, and shaking about 
their heads lighted bunches of straw or 
furze-wood. 
the carnival, which they begin with public 
masquerades, after the first Sunday in Janua- 
ry. Their beffana, on Twelfth Day, struck 
me as being somewhat remarkable. They 
give this title to the daughter of Herod, who 
sits in a window to witness the return of the 
Magi from the manger; and, as the devout 


Magi do not return through the realms of 


Herod, ber curiosity is balked, and the 
Italians give her the title of beffana, from 
beffare, to mock or ridicule. At Pisa the 
daughter of Herod is only a puppet. witha 
head of plaster, its hair dressed in style, and 
covered in holiday garb. Some of them 
are as large as life, and very elegantly made. 
The preceding evening (Epiphany,) great 
numbers of persons crowd the streets to see 
beffane at the windows, surrounded by 
torches, and gazing at the streets, im the at- 
titudes of observers, who are looking for 
some one not amongst the crowd. The bef- 


Sana remains undisturbed in the midst of 


the jokes and taunts which are launched 
from all sides. On Twelfth Night, also, the 
younger lads scatter themselves in every 
quarter of the town till midnight. One of 
them wears on his shoulders a head of plas- 
ter, in which is a lighted torch; the others 
throng about him shaking burning straw or 
dried thorns, uttering loud cries, whilst some 
of them sound a horn in his ears. These 
troops of youngsters are generally followed 
by a car filled with men sitting on turf, inthe 
midst of branches of trees covered with 
foliage. It is intended to represent a pil- 
grimage to Bethlem of those who are an- 
xtous to adore the infant Jesus. 

Whilst on this subject, it may be worth 
while to inention a custom which prevails in 
Pisa, of drawing out in grand array, on the 
morning of Holy Thursday, all the oxen in 
the town, which are to be slaughtered that 
night or the next day; the flesh is afterwards 
exposed on the Saturday in the market, co- 
vered with flowers. These oxen yoked to- 
gether, with bells round their necks, their 
horns painted or gilded with different colours, 
and fhe bodies covered with ribands, march 
along with slow steps, the largest and fattest 


It is a kind of continuation of 
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first, and the smallest last. The greater 
pari of these cattle come from Aleppo; they 
jare all of a white-gray colour, and their 
| drivers are habited with much neatness and 
elegance. The batchers at Pisa, when they 
weigh meat, are placed on a stand consid- 
erably above the purchasers, who watch 
with great jealousy the scales, being pretty 
well aware of the equivocal integrity of 
the sellers. 

During the carnival, the maskers crowd 
the streets and theatres from the first Sup- 
day in January. Ali the succeeding Sun- 
days are particularly gay from noon until the 
evening. The females, especially, delight 
in running through the different parts of the 
town in disguise, for the purpose of intrigue. 
Dominos, or double petiicoats, one black, 
the other red, or the dress of old women, 
are the most generally employed. When 
the jours-gras arrive, the whole city wears 
a look of singular animation. The masks 
are on foot, on horseback, and in carriages : 
the vehicles of the spectators are drawn up 
in double files along the south quay of the 
Tre-ponte. The lower classes and the pea- 
santry flock in crowds to this quay, which is 
paved with figurantes and spectators, par- 
ticularly towards the Bridge of Marble. I 
remember, on one of these occasions, how 
the public attention was greatly excited by 
an ostrich: it was larger than a camel, and 
its beak reached up to the first floors of the 
houses, and scattered verses and sonnets 
amongst the ladies at the windows, who, in 
their turn, threw bons-bons down the gullet 
of the gallant ostrich. It was attended by 
twenty-four harlequins, who dealt out their 
blows very liberally on the backs of the 
children and peasants to make them get out 
oi the way, and were quite as liberal in 
their compliments to the fair sex, Evviva il 
struzzo! ‘* Long live the ostrich !” was the 
general cry. On St Lawrence’s eve, the 
Tuscans invite their friends to make parties 
in gathering nuts during the night, and, on 
the next day, each one asks of his neigh- 
bour if he has been successful; they who 
have, make presents to all their acquain- 
tance of the branches of thetree. In these 
cases, he who has gathered the greatest 
quantity is considered by the ladies to be 
the best workman, and the different parties 
and assemblies on that day abound in all 
sorts of pleasantries. | 











THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama hows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enfofce her laws, 

So !ong the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broors, 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA. 


I SHALL now pass on, with the melancholy, 
pleasing regrets which hover over the re- 














membrance of an amiable acauautance, as 
well asa delightful source of a pleasure of 
taste: I mean the first of the three Mrs. 
Popes, whose gentle shade I love better te 
invoke under the name of Miss Young.— 
Her touching, forcible, and beautiful acting, 
death only can obliterate from my mind. |] 
had many opportunities of observing her 
versatile gentuas—the powers of the men- 
tal graces, over features possessing neith- 
er regularity nor beauty—-and yet it 
wielded charms to fix, and bewitch the soul. 
Her tragedy was nature, dignity, and pathos; 
her comedy, also nature, full of elegance, 
and sweet attractive playfulness; yet, in 
my opinion, tragedy was her glory. To 
her latest hour, she was an improving ac- 
tress. Not too confident in her ability, and 
uever negligent from success; a careful 
attention, a diligent application to the ob- 
jects of her profession, daily, hourly, seem- 
ed to advance her in the race of excellence. 
When genius submits, as it always ought, to 
toil and cultivation, (fer it can do nothing 
great without them) it has its fair and com- 
plete action; its energies are collected, well 
disposed, and well directed: they are driven 
home, with all their power; and they have 
their victorious effect. This made Garrick 
the perfection of his art; this accormplished 
Mrs. Siddons to the fulness of her fame; 
this set the comic and tragic muse at vari- 
ance, respecting the appropriate adoption of 
their disputed daughter, Mrs. Pope: and 
when she sank into her grave, both stood 
weeping over her tomb. Having paid this 
faint tribute to her memory, | cannot, in 


justice to that of her young and lovely suc- | 


cessor, the second Mrs. Pope, (who aiso left 
an attached husband, and an admiring pub- 
lic to regret ber loss,} I cannot but add a 
few words on her departed talents. Her 
predecessor, the first Mrs. Pope, was tall, of 
a commanding, and a graceful appearance, 
with a face charmingly expressive, both in 
pathetic and playful emotion, though none 
of the features were handsome. The lat- 
ter lady, to a rather fairy form in height, 
united the most exquisite delicacy and grace, 
in its proportions. Her face was construct- 
ed in the’ same style of tender beauty; and 
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}sonated such beings to the hfe. 


That 


of her person and tones of voice. 
voice did not possess the seraphic sweetness 
and soul-entrancing, love-breathing notes, 
of her lovely second of the name; but it 
coptaied a roundpess, a flow of tone, 2 
persuasive, agitating force, whieh seized the 
heart and understanding at the same mo- 
ment. Miss Chapman’s talents were not of 
the high nature possessed by her celebrated 
resemblance; but they were always natural, 
always respectable; and her amiable quahi- 
ties being equally true and modest, when 
she died, the sincere regrets of the whole 
theatre followed her to the grave. I turn 
to a very favourite child of Thalia, Mrs. 
Abington. Extreme, yet easy elegance, 
and courtly politeness, characterized her 
manner, both in real and imitative life; ber 
action, her attitudes, and her dress, so hap- 
pily conspired, that they seemed to make 
but one harmonious and most significant and 
characteristic individual. In the whole ex- 
tensive and variegated field of comedy, she 
was justly admired; but in genteel and ac- 
complished character, she was unrivalled. 
She never failed to show the ne plus ulira of 


her art, the most poignant zest of its refine- 


ment, when she played a reali fine lady, sen- 
sible, well-bred, and full of wit. Millemont 
and Lady Betty Modish, in ber representa- 
tion, were the perfection of female elegance, 
of fashion’s most bewitching graces. Her 
figure, from height and form, and air, per- 
Her face 
possessed no beauty: but it was the tnamph 
of the graces over beauty, and brought all 
devotees to the drama to ber feet. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is mar. 








MEMOIRS OF WILSON LOWRY. 


Mr. Lowry was born at Whitehaven, 
England, on 24th January 1762. His fa- 
ther was a native of that town, and followed 
the profession of a portrait painter. When 
but four years of age, Wilson Lowry was 
taken by his parents to the north of Ireland, 
and there remamed until they returned to 


her voice, soft, gentle, like her form, yet England, and again became residents of his 


contained a fulness and touching force, 
penetrated to every ear and heart in the 
audience. Her most effective characters 
were Juliet and Desdemona. While play- 
ing the latter, im the agonized exertion of 
sweariug her innocence, with clasped hands 
and on her knees, before the infuriate jea- 
Jousy of Othello, she burst a blood-vessel, 
from the sad consequences of which she 
shortly after died. There was one lady, 
now no more, Miss Chapman, of Covent- 
garden theatre, who often reminded the 


native town. While a boy, he was so much 
sequestered from society, that strange as it 
may appear, he had scarcely ever seen an 
engraving until he became fifteen years old. 
He then, for the first time, met with a col- 
lection of prints. They happened to be 
very fine ones, for they were some of the 
best works of Weollett. The impression 
which they made on his mind was such as 
never to be effaced. From that moment he 
determined to be an engraver, although that 
determiuation was not immediately acted 





friends and admirers of the first Mrs. Pope, 





upon. Soon after this period he was induc- 
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ed to leave his paternal home, in company 
with a youth of his own age. They had 
formed a resolution to support themselves 
by house-painting; and, after wandering 
up and down the country for a little time, 
they went to London, and were there actual- 
ly employed in the business on which they 
had fixed. Who that had seen the young 
Lowry engaged in this honest but humble 
occupation, would have believed that the 
same hand was one day to execute the Co- 
rinthian capitals and the solar systems which 
adorn some of the most valuable works, 
and are considered as finished specimens of 
art? One of the earliest efforts of his grav- 
er was a shop card, which he executed on a 
pewter plate, for a fishmonger in the city of 
Worcester. 

After several years sedulous attendance 
at the public lectures and the hospitals, 
Mr. Lowry, imbibing a sudden distaste for 
the practice of surgery, quitted the anatomi- 
cal school, for the more congenial school of 
that profession to which he resolved to de- 
vote his life. During the whole of this time 
he had employed a portion of his leisure in 
engraving ; but his improvement had not 
been such as he anticipated. Determined 
to distinguish himself, he obtained a ticket 
as a student at the royal academy, in which 
his anatomical knowledge much facilitated 
the acquisition of considerable skill in draw- 
ing the human figure. By the diligent oc- 
cupation of his time, he also found means of 
prosecuting various mathematical inven- 
tions, the last of which have been long ac- 
kknowledged to possess extraordinary merit 
—the ruling machine; that for describing 
parts of circles of which the radius is so 
large as to preclude the use of even beam 
compasses, and a variety of other useful and 
ingenious iastruments, were the fruits of his 
superior genius and invention. 

The first philosophers of the age, with 
most of whom he was more or less intimate, 
can attest that he held a distinguished rank 
amongst them. He wasan excellent anato- 
mist, an able chemist, familiar with the 
principles of medicine, a skilful engineer, in 
mineralogy and geology deeply learned ; 
and his scientifically arranged cabinet is 
surpassed by few private collections in Lon- 
don. Indeed, his opinion was constantly 
sought by professors of mineralogy, who of- 
ten availed themselves of his knowledge, 
and were guided by his advice in the pur- 
chase of the rarest and most valuable gems. 
it was in consequence of his great and 
varied information, that in the vear 1812 
Mr. Lowry waselected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; of the Geological Society he was a 
member from the tine of its establishment. 
in both those societies he was beloved and 
respected, and was frequently consulted onoc- 
casions interesting tothe progress of science. 
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Mr. Lowry was tallin person. In his 
countenance there was a mixture of thought 
and benignity that imparted peculiar cha- 
racter to it, and at once announced that he 
was no common man. The mildness of his 
voice and manners, and the suavity of his 
demeanour, were always interesting, even 
to children, who loved to chat with him, 
and were as delighted with his kindly-de- 
livered information as he was with their in- 
quisitive prattle. It is supposed that the 
complaint of which Mr. Lowry died had 
been gradually coming on for the last thirty 
years. He was confined by positive illness 
for above twenty months, during which 
time he received the most unremitting at- 
tentian from his family and his medical ad- 
visers; and although much emaciated, it 
was only within a fortnight of his death, 
which took place on Wednesday the 23d of 
June 1824, that his friends were compelled 
to abandon all hope of his recovery. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 








MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 
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Sketch of an excursion from Bagdad to the 

' guins of Babylon ; to the modern town of 
Hillah in their neighbourhood ; and to 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Belus : 
during 1816. 





Parr. I. 


A Manvscrirt in four books was pro- 
duced, purporting to be a copy from the 
original journal of James 8S. Buckingham, 
Esq. of a journey from the banks of the 
Tigris, across the desert to those celebrated 


places. He started on the 24th July 1816, 
accompanied by Mr. Billins, secretary to 
ithe English residency at Bagdad, and one 
|of the chief grooms of the late worthy and 
‘wistinguished Mr. Rich, the late Consul 
there. They catried one letter to the go- 
yvernor of Hillah, and another for the mili- 
tary commander in the neighbourhood, as- 
suring them of assistance and protection. 
About 6 P. M. they crossed the bridge of 
boats over the river, and entered the western 
town. The number of people collected 
there on the benches of the coffee-houses 
facing the river, to enjoy the moving 
scenery of the stream, and to breathe the 
cool air of the evening, was surprisingly 
creat. and the variety of persons and dresses 
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teresting picture of costume and mafinefs. 
On leaving the gate of the western»wall, 
the prospect of a dreary waste. presented it- 
self. The tomb of Zobeida (a fragment of 
which was produced,) was far on the right, 
or to the north of them, and was the only 
prominent object in view. The country is 
admirably adapted to canals; and canals 
have been constructed; but instructive, 
though disagreeable to relate, the exorbitant 
taxes imposed by the government, have pa-| 
ralysed their operatiens! A large lion had 
been killed by an Arab a short time before, 
near this place. They passed the dry bed 
of a deep and wide canal, corresponding in 
situation to the supposed work of the Baby- 
lonian monarchs, which continued the 
course of the Euphrates from Macepracta, 
at the south-western extremity of the Me- 
dian wall, to the spot on which the cities of 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia were built, adjoining 
the Tigris. This too was used as late as the 
age of the caliphs, not only for the purpose 
of irrigating the land, but as a navigable 
passage for boats from one river to the other. 
They passed a well, at which the prophet 
Jonah is said to have drunk, during his jour- 
ney toand from Nineveh. They rested at 
a chao, or public edifice of accommodation, 
erected within a century, at the expense of 
the Persian sovereign, for the accommoda- 
tion of such of his subjects, as should perform 
pilgrimages to two of their most celebrated 
places of devotional resort, considered pro- 
bably as the only temples in the world, until 
they were stripped of their treasures by the 
Wahabee reformers, who have undertaken 
to bring back religionists to the true faith, as 
the protestants have among the christians. 
The conveniences for cooking, (an exquisite 
and consammate art, too much undervalued 
among us ;) for asupply of fresh water(which 
it is hoped New-York city will at some time 
procure,) as well as a provision for travel- 
lers to sleep luxuriously on the flat-topped 
houses, during the dewless nights, are des- 
cribed as appertaining to a khan, or ca- 
ravansera, on the road. The thermometer at 
noon was as high as 117° in the inner re- 
cess of the khan, and in the deepest shade. 

Mr. B. it must be remembered, had been 
so long in the country, and possessed such 
accommodating manners, that he was con- 
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in such a mixed multitude formed an in-| 
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by the strongest testimony, the statements 


made by Mr. Rich in his memoir upon Ba- 
bylon. 

After traversing a region during a ride of 
several hours, intersected by carfals an- 
cient and modern, and strewed with frag- 
ments of pottery and bricks, he ascended 
an artificial mound, one hundred and forty- 
one feet high, and two thousand one hun- 
dred and ten feet in circumference, from the 
summit of which be enjoyed a view of the 
Euphrates flowing majestically in a serpen- 
tine course through verdant banks, and 
seeming to lose itself in the palm-groves of 
Hillah, whose minarets could be just per- 
ceived about five miles to the southward.— 
Thence he had a commanding survey of the 
ruins around. The spot of observation it- 
self, being in his opinion, after a close and 
critical examination, an elevation which 
formerly supported a fortified palace with all 
its offices and appurtenances; and not by 
any means the temple of Jupiter Belus. 


It is stated that the emperor Trajan, re- 
turning from his winter-residence between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, ascended the lat- 
ter river in the spring of the year 1!7 of 
our era, to visit the antiquities of Babylon ; 
and above all, the chamber in which Alex- 
ander of Macedon, breathed his last. This 
conqueror seems to have been the fa- 
vourite hero of Trajan, as Achilles was of 
Alexander himself; for he not only visited 
the scene of his death, but offered military 
sacrifices to his honour on the very spot.—— 
The Euphrates here bore a great resem- 
blance to the Nile above Cairo. Its banks 
were lined with groves of date-palms; the 
current flowed gently, at a rate of less than 
two miles the hour; and in the middle of the 


kstream were some of those rounded hard 


banks so frequent in the river of Egypt.— 
The gardens are watered artificially from 
the main current, by an inferior though sim- 
ple piece of mechanism. It is thus des- 
cribed: “a canal of narrow dimensions is” 
let in from the river to a distance of about 
20 or 30 feet. A frame-work is then erect- 
ed over it, made of the trunks of date-trees ; 
two sections of a trunk being erected as 
posts, raised on a transverse beam, and two 
others sloping inwards, resting upon that 
beam. In the ends of these last are pullies, 


over which traverses acord. To one end 





stantly taken for an Arab, and he confirms 


of the cord is affixed a capacious teathern 






































































































































































































































vucket, which descends to the river by its 
own weight and fills; the other end is strap- 
ped to a bullock, who is driven to descend 
a slope prepared by rule and calculation at 
an angle of 45°. Uniting partly its own 
weight to the force of the current and of 
the ox, the water israised. Being discharg- 
ed from the leather bucket through a long 
pipe of the same material into a channel 
somewhat above the garden itself, it easily 
finds its way into the geuveral reservoir,—— 
Each of the oxen has a driver to govern his 
motions ; and on the whole the method is as 
cheap and effectual, as could be contrived 
by mere animal labour.” 

The mound of the mujedlibe already de- 
scribed, is succeeded on the south by a 
greater one called among a variety of other 
names Babel. This was also decided to 
have been a palace with its appendages. He 
judged it to have been a palace of more ex- 
tensive dimensions than the preceding.— 
Mention is made of the tunnel under the 
Euphrates, (imitate or refuse moderns) by 
which queen Semiramis is reported to have 
passed from her eastern and western pala- 
ces without obtrusive observation. On one 
page Mr. B. observes “ that he has collected 
the authorities rather than set down any 
original description of his own; first, be- 
cause it is of more weight to reason on the 
testimonies of others; and, next, having 
gone all the ground with Mr. Rich’s plan 
and observations in my hand and seen the ac- 
curacy of them for myself, the leading facts 
became my own opinion by adoption, though 
they belong to him by previous discovery.” 

After describing huge mounds, masses, 
and observations in several places, he men- 
tions the immense piles of ruins which have 
served and still serve for the buildings of 
Hillah, an Arabian city, containing 10,000 
or 12,000 inhabitants. Here are found those 
large and thick bricks imprinted with un- 
known characters, specimens of which he 
had procured. The Arabic name of the rui- 
nous heap where the bricks are most plenti- 
fully found; and another called by many 
Mount Babel, is ‘‘ Markloubé,” i. e. turned 
topsy-turvy. He was informed by the mas- 
ter mason employed to dig for bricks, that 
the places from which he procured them, 
were thick walls, and sometimes chambers : 
and that he had repeatedly found earthen 


vessels, engraved marbles, and about eight | 
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years before, a statue as large as the hile. 
whieli he threw among the rubbish. On one 
‘of a chamber he discovered the figure 
of@cow, the sun and the moon formed of 
varnished bricks. Sometimes idols of clay 
in human form, are dug out. He saw one 
brick containing the form of a lion, and on 
others a half-moon in relief. After describ- 
ing a huge sculptured block of black-stone, 
and a mass of beautiful white and red gran- 
ite on the eastern ruins, the artist said there 
were walls of varnished brick, which he sup- 
posed to have been a temple. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast quantities that have been car- 
ried from the mounds, there are still abun- 
dant supplies of the lke materials left. 
Among these are fragments of alabaster, 
vessels of fine earthen ware, marble, and a 
great store of varnished tiles, the glazing 
and colouring of which are surprisingly 
fresh. In the mention of these and other 
extensive and unparalleled ruins thereabout, 
he refers to the descriptions and delineations 
of Mr. Rich as in the highest degree 
faithful and correct. In some structures 
the firmness of the cement connecting the 
brick is so great, that the modern builders 
have abandoned the business of searching 
for them, by reason of the hard labour 
necessary to loosen and remove them. The 
hanging gardens are supposed to have had 
an extent of about 34 acres, and are con- 
jectured to have supported trees of a differ- 
ent species from any that grew spontane- 
ously in the alluvial soil of the Euphrates. 
Some of them are reported to have been 
eight cubits in girth: and to prevent their 
stout roots from destroying the masonry, 
spacious hollows were constructed, which 
were filled with earth to contain and nourish 
them. It is presumed that, notwithstanding 
the decay and crumbling of this enormous 
work, some of these vegetable productions 
may have been perpetuated. Such at least 
seems to be the fact in regard to the famous 
tree, which the natives term athello, and 
maintain to have flourished while ancient 
Babylon stood; from the destructicn of 
which, God preferred it for the express pur- 
pose of affording * Ali” a convenient place to 
tie bis horse after the battle of Hillah. This 
tree is of a kind wholly unknown in that re- 
gion; though Mr. Rich was informed there 
was another resembling it near Bussorah. 





( Tobe continued). 



















“CLENTIF{(C AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


~_—_ 


Curious Experiment.—Take a com- 
mon thin wine-glass, or a pane of glass, and 
held it under water (in a pail) with one hand, 
and plunge the other hand likewise in the 


pail with a pair of scissors, when you may 


easily cut the glass in almost any manner ; 
both the glass and scissors must be entirely 
immersed. 


In Paris, the Album of the famous fortune- 
teller, Mademoiselle le Normand, is an- 
nounced. The prospectus calls it a precious 
collection of secret memoirs, literary, mis- 
cco and letters of celebrated persons, 
. It is to consist of five large quarto 
ydhumes, or above eighty volumes in octavo! 
aud to appear in parts. 


CaaArcoaL.—It bas been ascertained that 
charcoal is a complete protection against 
rust. Among a number of iron Roman an- 
tiquities, dug up in a garden near Salzburg, 
some of which were filled with charcoal, it 
was found that those parts which had been 
covered by the coal, had remained sound, 
while those exposed to the action of the 
earth were rusted. From experiments, it 
has also been ascertained that books, papers, 
plants, seeds, &c, sent abroad, may be pre- 
vented from damp by sprinkling them with 
powdered charcoal. 

Priants.—The Society of Haarlem has 
offered a premium for an essav in which it is 
satisfactorily shown, both by experiment and 
observation, what relation the air has to 
plants, what substances the plants take from 
the air, and what they giveit? What rules 
may be drawn from this knowledge for the 
improved cultivation of plants ; and what in- 
formation may we derive from it, for the 
completion of our knowledge of the physiolo- 
gy of vegetables ? 





There is seldom a yearin which the ther- 
mometer of Newfoundland does not fall be- 
low seventeen or eighteen degrees below 
the freezing point. In 1819, however, it 
fell only to fourteen degrees, but they said 
it was a ladys winter. During the whole 
of the hot season, the inhabitants are incom- 
moded by swarms of mosquitoes, the sting of 
which causes the hands, the face, and the 
eyelids to swell, and sometimes even occa- 
sions pretty severe fevers. 





ENGRAVING ON STEEL.—The London 
Society of Arts, has awarded their large goid 
medal to Mr. Edmund Turrel, for having 
discovered a menstruum proper for the 
etching of steel. 
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Metatytic SHearsing.—Mr. Chrisio- 
pher Pope, of Bristol, has invented a metal- 
lic composition, of a peculiar alloy, for 
sheathing the bottom of ships, the roofs of 
houses, and other purposes. It is composed 
of tin and zinc, or of tin, lead, and zinc 
united. 


Patent SHors AnD Boots.—Mr. James 
Holland, of Aston, Yorkshire, shoemaker, 
has lately obtained a patent for a novel kind 
of soles for boots and shoes, which although 
made wholly or in part of wood, prepared 
and constructed in a peculiar manner, are 
stated to be so flexible as not in the least to 
inconvenience the wearer, to last twice as 
long as those made in the ordinary manner, 
and to be finished with equal neatness. 


Focs or NEwrounDLAND.—In a memoir 
on the climate of Newfoundland read before 
the Academy of Science at Paris, on the 4th 
April, by M. Lapile, he states that the fogs 
in Newfoundland begin to rise in September, 
and that their influence on the mind is so 
powerfulas to excite a degree of melancholy 
which cannot be surmounted. According to 
this statement, their influence extends even 
to the brute creation ; the dogs do not go out 
while they prevail; even fish do not appear 
on the surface of the water. The author 
adds, that the fogs coming from the ocean 
differ very remarkably from the fogs on the 
continent; they are, he says, lighter, and 
are observed to pass over the surface of the 
soil without moistening it. 


Licuts or Napatrna.—M. Hecker, 
comptroller of salt mines in Gallicia, has 
discovered that Naphtha burns better than 
any oils in a mine where foul air is prevalent, 
and that it is less injursous to the health of 
the workmen. 


Conpenstneé Smoxe.—A simple and in- 
genious method of condensing smoke, meta!- 
lic vapours, and other sublimed matter, not 
liable to be infused by admixture with water, 
has lately been made public by Mr. Jei- 
freys, of Bristol. It consists of having con- 
nected with the fire a furnace, two parallel 
funnels communicating together at the top, 
up one of which the smoke or vapour as- 
cends, and then passing into the other, is 
immediately condensed and carried down by 
a shower of water, which falls unceasingly 
from above, and passes off by an opening 
below. 


BRANDY FROM PotaTors.—T he introduc- 
tion of this process, which has been adopted 
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em Seay parts. of Germany and we the north 
of Europe, has: been: recommended: by the 
Swedish government by M. Berzelius, aad 
to the Danish government by Professor Qer-. 
sted. FP yom. the trials made at Copenhagen, 
it would appear that ene: third: more brandy 
is: produced than by the usual processes. Fn 
Psotessor: Oersted’s report, we find the: fol- 
lowing account ef the. process::-—'The: peta- 
tues are: put into a cluse- weoden vessel; and: 
exposed to the actian of steam,, which beats 
them more: than: boiling water. The pota- 
toes. can: thus: be reduced: to: the: state-of the 
finest paste: with the greatest favility, it be- 
img necessary only to stir them. with: an: iron: 
instrument. furnished. with. cross. pieees.. 
Boilkag water is. then added: to. the: paste, and 
afterwards.a little potash, rendered caustic: 
by quicklime.. This dissolves the vegetabie 


aiibumen which opposes the complete conver- 
ston: ef the potato: starch. inte-a fluid. Pro- 
fessor Oersted. frees the: potato brandy. from 
its: peculiar flavour by means of the chlorate 
of potash, which. is. said to make it equal to 
the best brandy from wine. 


Mecwanrcan Anm.-—A young vine- 
deesser of the: Canton de: Vaud,. having been: 
meimed: about. three years: back, by the 
bursting of a gun,.was obliged: to lease. part 
ef the left fore-arm. The: ingenious. contri- 
vance of aGenevese mechanic, named Tail- 
fefer,. enabled him to. recever: some: of. its 
fimotions, by. artificial means.. He adapted 
tm the mutdated fore-arm.a eylinder of iron, 
terminated by a strong screw,.to. which: se- 
veral mstrumeuts were adjusted, whereby 
the: young, man was. enabled. to dig, prune 
the vines, use his Knife and’ fork at table,. &c. 
"Fhe-same: artist had: made: an: artificial. leg, 
by means of which the: person: could: walk, 
van, ascend, and descend. without support. 
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© sriticiems: are wrong, they fell to the ground o 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe sid against 
turm. does netdeféatthem. ‘ihe oritécs ne veryet liurt 
» toed work .. Maravuls W’ArRG@ENS 





.Votices:of Eminent’ Authors:. 
SWIFT... 


Parnes no author ever did less:for the 
applause and. recollection ef posterity than. 
Swift. His high character as a. writer is 
universally. admitted, and: yet it would be no 
easy matter to- turn: to that portion: of his 
veorks: which: fairly. entitles: him: to: such dis-- 
tinction:. Nothing-cam be: more: unemiable 
and repulsive: than the generalitone of his 
prose’; and’ dreadfully. vittated indeed! must 
whet mind’ be; which cam relish: his.obscene 
zad disgusting-attempts at peetry.. Fis. pgo- 


‘striking origiurality ; the duilesé erme cam Gr 
at no loss to ascribe all his effusinns: to their 

real parent: the elegance of Addison,, the 
larmony of Pope, and: the playfulness of 
Gay, have been. successfully imitated, bet 

the hard, dry,. caustic style of Swift, thoug® 
often caricatured, is without parallel.im: the: 
language. Do.we regret this? Surely. net. 
‘Por if ever mortal was actuated by the: mar 
kevolenee of a. demon,.it was. the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s,. who. seema to have dipped his pex 
in gall rather than. ink,. and. has.communiea~ 
ted’ to all his heterogeneous compositions the 
poison: of his. angry and. malicious feelings.. 
‘The greater part of his writings: eonsists-ef 
political er controversial: tracts: on: subjects 
of much:interest at the time,. but now: eititer 
forgotten: or despised ; virulent attacks*em 
‘men: of all parties (for Swift was the Cobbets 
‘of his day) who are above-er below censure;. 
and flimsy. sopiisms. fostered into importance 
by the prejudices of the age, but now reject 
ed with contempt by the. veriest smatterer ta 
political economy,,that ever misunderstood 
Adam Smith. And what is there in all this 
to: excite: our admiration and delight?) The 
language of this clerical Proteus,. particular~ 
ly in. the Draper’s. Letters, is:no doubt mer 
vous.and truly English, without any ef the 
fapperies of foreign and artifieial refinement. 
He is content to.embody the suggestions:ef 
his. ili-natrre and malice in plain, unaffeet-. 
ed, and. therefore forcible terms, withou® 
seeking to adorn his periods. with vainly am~ 
bitious. epithets, or far-fetched’ dlustrations,. 
He. abuses his friends and foes in the tone a 
every-day conversation, freed.fiom its ineor-- 
rectness, and bespatters his quondam fi- 
vourites, and his avowed enemies, with the- 
filtfi of his coarse satire, like the scavenge 
of literature, without evincing any desire: ts» 
assume the stately airs of a Spanish prandes; 

or the idle prettinesses of a French danciag- 
master, And can this give so high.a claim: 
to enr-notice and commendation? Do: we 
praise: the: bravo, who handles tis stifetts, 
fearlessly, or the unblushing scoundrel wita: 
rails. at his benefactors. with. ease and’ seli- 
satisfaction? But Swift may have done bet- 

ter im his-other works.. The Tale of a. Tui, 
considered merely asa work of genius,.is en- 
titled to. all. the notice it once excited; it 
keennessof sarcasm and bitterness of humonr 
are quite overpowering: but while we con- 

fess its merits, its faults. are too glaring~ to 
escape notice. It ismerely w pelitical’ squik,. 
obscure, because addressed to: the: feelings 
and conceptions ef a day,. and unsatisfacto- 

ry, because designed’ to gratify the exasper-- 
ated’ prejudices of a féw party zealots. whose: 
creed was as ephemeral: as: thair: influence:. 
The Voyages of Captain: Lemnel Guilivey- 
is the corner:stone of Swift's: reputation,, for 





thengt it is in many parts scandalously ime 


@untions. are: elie: remeratile: foe ther) moral asd isis te pla evidently intendhe! 














to afford scope for the unrestrained outpour- 
ing of ** envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness,” it nevertheless appeals strongly to 
that ever active principle of our nature,— 
curiosity, and maintains throughout an influ- 
ence over our imaginations, abundantly suf- 
ficient to ensure its popularity with every 
reader, from the uncombed slattern in the 
scullery, to the languid miss in the drawing- 
room. 








THE GRACES. 





Wecome,”’ said they, and Echo said, *‘We come,”’ 
fn sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume ; 
‘+ We come,” THE Graces three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 
Theo rose a heavenly chant of voice aud shell: 
‘Let “a — Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well.”’ 





LEISURE HOURS. 


ANEcDOTE or ELIZABETH, WIFE OF THE 
Prince Royat or Prussra.—This Prin- 
cess, who was afterwards divorced, was 
brought up at Stettin, and had sent to Lyons 
for a very beautiful robe, which was direct- 
ed toheratthattown. Asaiy immense duty 
was laid on foreign stuffs, the custom-house 
officer detained the robe, till the duty was 
paid. The Princess felt very indignant, 
and sent to tell the man to bring her the 
robe, and she would pay him his due. He 
obeyed; but scarce had he entered the 
apartment of the princess, than she seized 
hold of the robe, boxed his ears twice most 
heartily, and drove him out of her apart- 
ment. The custom-house officer went out 
swelling with rage, and wrote a long ac- 
count of the transaction, which he addressed 
to the king, and in which he bitterly com- 
plained of having met with very disgraceful 
treatment, as he was acting in the discharge 
of his duty. Frederick replied, as follows: 
‘* The loss of the excise duties must be pla- 
ced to my account ; the robe will remain the 
property of the Princess; the blows with 
him who receivedthem. As to the pretend- 
ed disgrace, I will take off that stigma ; 
never could the application of a beautiful 
hand on the face of a custom-house officer, 
be regarded as a disgrace.” 


FemMALeE SERVILITY REBUKED.—-Boli- 
var, the Liberator of Colombia and Peru, 


among other amiable qnalities which endear | 


him to all with whom he is acquainted, en- 
deavours on all occasions to check the flat- 
tery with which he is frequently assailed. 
At a ball which he gave, a lady rendered 
herself very conspicuous, by loading him 
with obsequious and importunately fulsome 
adulation. Bolivar at length said to her, in 
a mild but firm tone: “t Madam, I had pre- 
viously been informed of your character, 
and now I perceive it myself. Believe me, 
a servile spirit recommends itself to no one, 
and io a ‘dy is highly to be despised.” 
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ErymMo.oGy or THe worp Lapr.—It 
was at first Leafdian, from leaf or laf, which 
signifies a loaf of bread, and D’ian to serve. 
It was afterwards corrupted to /afdy, and at 
length to lady. Sothat it appears the ori- 
ginal meaning of the term implies one who 
distributes bread. The true lady is one 
who feeds the poor, and relieves their indi- 
gence. 





————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tue CLEANLY Surew.—I was well ac- 
quainted with Frank Heartly, when his 
whole revenue arose from his pay as an en- 
sign in a regiment. Our finances being 
much on a par, there was nothing to prevent 
our juvenile intimacy ripening into friend- 
ship. We were separated, however, by 
distance of time and place, but on meeting 
again, after a lapse of many years, the warm 
and friendly sincerity of his temper broke | 
forth into a hearty shake of the hand, and a — 
pressing invitation on a fixed day to favour 
his lady and himself with a call at his resi- 
dence. The appearance my friend made, 
certainly might have hcnoured any one 
whom he should have deigned to notice, as 
he was mounted on a remarkably beautiful 
hunter, and followed by a groom, bespeak- 
ing an improvement in his circumstances, 
which, at parting, he whispered to me, was 
owing to his marriage with a lady possessed 
of considerable property. On the day ap- 
pointed, not being fond of dining abroad, I 
deferred my visit till the hour when I could 
expect to enjoy all the easy voluptuousness 
of the tea table. The day was fine enovgh 
to make me suppose that I had no occasion 
for any other mode of conveyance than that 
with which nature had furnished me, and [ 
arrived without having, as I imagined, met 
with any accident by the way. My friend 
received me in the most kindly manner I 
could have wished, and presented me with 
the warmest recommendations to his lady. 
On making my best bow, which she return- 
ed with the most dignified politeness, I per- 
ceived that her eyes were directed to my 
feet, with a look of unusual scrutiny. My 
glance was instantly turned in the same di- 
rection, when, oh woeful! I beheld that 
from the edge of the sole of one of my glos- 
sy jet Wellingtons there protruded nearly 
the tenth part of a half inch of seemingly 
tenacious mud. How’'l had overlooked this 
extraneous matter at the.scraper I cannot 
imagine, but as Othello says, ‘‘ whu can con- 
trol his fate?” My doom was fixed, my 
character was gone. It was in vain that [ 
employed all my powers of conversation, 
and that I changed successively the topics 
to give amusement by variety. Nay, it 


/4vas even in vain that I introduced, in the. 
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wivst delicate and natural manner, a com- 
pliment on the person of my fair hostess ; 
her mind was occupied by one idea, and 
thai was the edge of the sole of my boot ; 
her uneasiness, in my agitated imagination, 
seemed momentarily to increase. Should 
I be so unlucky, thought I, as to deposit 
the offending particles on the carpet, there 
could be no saying what might be the con- 
sequences to the peace and happiness of my 
friend, ** It will harden by the fire,” said [ 
to myself, as [seemingly by accident placed 
the offensive fvot near the fender, * and 
when this chemical process is completed 
my friend’s mansion, at my departure, will 
be as unsullied as I at first found it.” 
Scarcely had I resolved to try this experi- 
ment, than a cup of tea, which had at that 
moment been presented by the footman, 
trembled in the lady’s hands. She, as I 
aiterwards understood, had taken excep- 
tion at the man’s linen, and in her agitation 
the warm liquid spread a painful deluge over 
her fair fingers. As I sat most convenient 
for the purpose, [ flew to relieve her, when 
my unlucky boot came in contact with the 
polished fender, and left a long line of blem- 
ish in its course. My lovely hostess both 
heard the dreadful operation and saw its 
eifects, and the whole together was too much 
for her endurance. Wrapping her pained 
hand in her handkerchief, she started up, 
muttered some faint excuse about indispo- 
sition, and hastily withdrew. I saw that my 
friend was uneasy, and therefore took the 
first opportunity of taking my leave, and 
from his assiduous civility, when we have 
since met at a coffee-house, I easily under- 
stood that he felt ashamed at not having the 
power to exercise the rites of hospitality at 
home. Indeed I afterwards learnt from the 
gratuitous loquacity of a lady acquainted 
with the family, that my friend had sold his 
independence to a cleanly shrew, for an 
equipage of which he could scarcely be said 
tg be master; that she had shut the door 
against a friendly old uncle of his, because 
he had let fall a crumb on the carpet; that 
she had a new set of servants every month, 
the old ones being discharged unifermly on 
account of their persons not exhibiting that 
degree of purity which existed in their mis- 
(ress’s imagination, and that 
bat { had heard enough, and begged my fair 
informant rather to speak of herself, which 
I said was to me a much more agreeable 
subject. 

Shall [ wind up my rambling dissertation 
with a moral? It shall be so, and that ad- 
dressed to my fair readers:—-Let each of them 
aim at being beloved rather than admired, 


= 





(9 become objects of attachment rather than 
awe, and never to sacrifice good nature, ur- 
banity, and benevolent feeling on the shrine 





of aay virtue whatever. 
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NOTICES. 


The subscriber having purchased the esta~ 
blishment of the Minerva from Messrs. Bliss & 
White, and Mr. Houston, will supply the sub- 
scribers with the New-York Literary Gazette 
and Phi Beta Kappa Repository, in lieu of the 
former. The new paper will be issued when 
the Minerva shall have completed its 13th 
number. A competent editor is engaged until 
that period; and Messrs. Bliss & White will 
continue the publication, and all communica- 
tions must be addressed to them, uatil the sub- 
scriber issues his intended work. After that time, 
all articles for insertion, subscriptions, payments, 
&c., must be addressed to the subscriber, sole 
Editor and proprietor of the New-York Litera- 
ry Gazette and Phi Beta Kappa Repository. 
New-York, May, 1825. JAMES G. BROOKS 

No. 9. Vol. IIT. of New Series of the Mr- 
NERVA wil! contain the following articles: 


PoruLarR TaLEes.—Margarei Ciifford. The 
Death of Mrs. Overton. 

THe TRAVELLER.—Crossing the Alps. 
No. IV. 

THE Drama—Eleanora,—a Fragment. 

BiocraPpuy.—Rhiga, the Greek. 

ARTS AND ScrENCcES.—Conrersationes at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary No- 
tices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURD.—.Notices of Eminent Authors. 

THE GracEs.—Journal of a Lady of Fask- 
ion. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Auctioneer. 

PoETRY.—A Ballad; by “C. T. K.;” and 
other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 











THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shredsand Patches. 











Governor Clinton of this state, has been in- 
vited by the Commissioners to deliver an ad- 
dress at the ceremony of breaking ground for 
the Ohio canal, on the 4th of July. 

A company has been incorporated in Hart- 
ford, Conn. for lighting that city with gas. 

About 700,000 bushels of Lehigh Coal are 
expected to be sent down to Philadelphia this 
year, 300,000 of which are intended for the 
New York market. 


MARRIED, 
Mr. A. Ashfield to Miss M. R. M’Nea!. 


—<- 


DIED, 
Rev. John Wiliams, aged 59 years. 
Mrs: Jane Biowsly, aged 23 years. 


Mrs. Sarah }' .auuces, aged 63 yearg. 
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POETRY. 
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“Ut is the cift of POETRY to hallow every piace in 
which it moves; te breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of ttre rose, and to shed over 


it a tint more mazical thanthe blushof morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


CHARITY. 


i saw aman, a child of wo, 

Approach with halting step and slew, 
A fellow-mortai’s door : 

in health I saw him ga away, 

With manly step and visage gay,— 
His sorrows were no more, 


i saw a man in prison bound, 

With iron walls and chains around,— 
The child of misery : 

I quickly saw the moving bar, 

The bolt recede, the door ajar,— 
The prisoner was free. 


I saw the sick man on his bed, 

Without a hand to press his heac, 
Death seem’d around to stalk: 

i saw the monster yield his prey, 

As some sweet voice was heard to say, 
“ Take up thy bed and walk.” 


t heard the sland’rous tale go forth, 
And taint the gale from south to north ; 
I saw the maiden pine: 
I saw reverted every ear,— 
I saw the maid without a tear, 
The lily wreath entwine. 


I saw the simple go astray, 

An‘ fall to vice an easy prey ;— 
The sword began to draw : 

I heard a voice the victim cheer, 

As some sweet angel dropt a tear, 
And blotted out the law. 


I saw erroneous nature go 

Biindfold into the paths of wo ;— 
To frown the world began : 

I heard a voice of sweetness say, 

"Tis nature’s doom to go astray,— 
Show me the perfect man.” 


These works, blest Charity, were thine— 
Thou daughter of the skies beniga— 

To whom the task is given, 
Ou earth to wipe our tears away, 
To set them right who go astray, 

And lead the way to heaven. 
Baitimore. PXTHIAS. 


—>-— 


For the Miuerva. 


A MIDSUMMER’S-DAY MUSINGS. 


i rest beside an high, and aged tree, 
That waves its foliage green above my head, 
And gaze upon the enchaating scenery, 
T hat nature kindly for my eye hath spread : 
A sparkling rill is murmuring at my feet, 
The leaves are rustling to the south wind’s sigh 
And en the air comes balm of flowers sweet, 
While smiles above the »right, the glowing sky. 





The blithesome wood-bird soars on radiant wiag, 
Dispocting ia the suuny atmosphere: 
And flowers, sweet Dowers, around are blossoming, 
While summer opes to sight ver beauties here; 
The distant lake is sparkling clear and bright, 
And calm reiiect the woodiand-meuntain side ; 
Biest scenes are crowding ou my ravished sight, 
And peace is here, what need | then beside? 


The robin o’er me, from the waving bough, 
On the sweet air pours out its song of love; 
Caim thoughts within my breast are springing now, 
While earth is biest, and heaven is smiies above , 
The village beli’s deep sound comes from afar, 
While cheerful warbies oft are flitting by; 
And ia the peaceful and the scented air, 
They sport their short-lived hour of revelry ‘ 


And far into the glowing spotless west, 
Hills rise on hills, till dlinding with the sky ; 
Upon them seems the amber cloud to rest, 
in the blue heaven they sleep so peacefully ;— 
Bright glowing hues are on the horison bright, 
As far on high the sun leoks on the scene, 
Shedding abroad his fuil-orb’d noon-day light, 
To smile upon the prospect, so serene. 





Oh! why are these bright scenes so quickly gone, 
Why on the smiling earth and beeuteous sky 
| Comes the dark storm, with sad monition on, 
W hile lightning-darts are strewn in reveiry ‘ 
| Why sweeps thus on the sky of purest blue 
The sad transition wita its dreariness; 
Without a ray of light to tremble through 


Ah, me! how soon these’scenes will fade away! 
These leaves be biasted on the desert heath, 
The darksome night usurp this joyous day, 


> Alas! why should brigat days, so transient last, 
When the fond heart leoks on them to deceive 
Life's brief illusion, which too soon is past, 
And leaves man in his wasted days to grieve. 
A*¥**##, 1825. W. G, C*#**, 
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Myrties in their sweetness growing, 
Roses, when they blush the brightest, 
Hyacinths with perfume glowing, 
Lilies when they blow the whitest : 
These shall form a garland fair, 
To grace, my love, thy golden hair. 


Pearls that lie in sea-caves darkling, 
Amber, its moist chambers quitting, 
Diamonds, like a bright star sparkling, 
Rubies, livid flames emitting ; 
These entwin’d shall proudly deck 
The snowy fairness of thy neck. 


Earth for these shall pour its treasures, 
Flowers spring where’er thou rovest, 
Light wing’d joys, and laughing pleasures, 
All thou thinkest, all thou lovest 
Best, of beautiful and rare, 

in our uniou shalt thou share. 


Dive we ’neath the deep blue waters, 
Where the coral] branch is wreathing ; 
(Thou, the first of earth-born daughters, 
In its fairy caverns breathing.) 
List’ning in the gushing seas, 
To ocean’s richest harmonies. 








The heaven, or cheer the earth with smiles that bless 
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These fiowers be withering by lone autumn’s breath, 
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THE FAIRY LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 






















Roan we through the clouds of even, 
When the goiden day is dying, 
And along the vaultof heaven 
Stars innumerous are lying, 
Choiring, to the setting sun, 
The giosies of their task begun. 


Melody shall waft her numbers, 
Odours sweet be scatter’d o’er thee, 
And when lock’d in quiet slumbers, 
Blissful dreams shall flit before thee. 
Unclouded by a tear, thine eyes 
Shail dim the light of summery skies ; 
Unharm’d by sorrow shalt thou rove, 
And live to happiness and love. 


el 


THE EXILE. 


This is a fair, a lovely land, 

Its skies are calm, its buldings grand, 
The rich perfume of spicy gales 

Is breathing o'er its fruitful vales, 

And groves of sweets are dropping geims 
More bright than eastern diadems ; 

The sun, in yon unclouded sky, 

Shines in unclouded majesty 

O’er this fair world of love and light, 
As though it ne’er should sink in night ; 
Full many a beauteous angel face 

Is smiling in this panied ihe place, 
And, with affection’s sweetest tone, 

I hear them call this land their home. 
But where is mine? It is not here; 
Where are the friends so fond. so dear? 
I sit upon the sea-girt shore, 

Weeping for those who weep no more ; 

I wander through the streets alone, 

A stranger, exile, one unknown; 

Then waft a trembling prayer above 

For the.dear native land I love. 

And, when this drooping form shall fade, 
Where must th’ intruder’s corse be laid ; 
Not in that neighbourhood of the dead 
Whose costly tombs the ground o’erspread, 
W hose love and sorrow seem to vie 

In monuments which may not die. 
There is a spot, I call it mine, 

Where many an hour these limbs recline, 
A stormy bank, wash’d by the sea— 
Tis there, because its rocks alone 

Point to the land no more my own, 
Where o'er my head the briny wave, 
Fresh from her shores, shall sweetly lave, 
Wor tear shall fall, nor anthem swell 
The pomp of death; nor funeral knell 
Proclaim the gladdening hour that sent 
A sorrowing soul from banishment. 


ee 


THE BOWER. 


Stranger! of her who rear’d this bower, 
If something thou wouldst know— 

O ask not in a mirthful hour, 
For ‘tis a tale of wo! 


Say, hast thou seen the primrose pale 
Ope to the morning sun, 

And give its leaflets to the gale 
Ere half his course was run? 


Then, thou hast known the fate of her 
Who this sweet shelter gave ; 

Yor she was young, and she was fair, 
And she isin her grave. 
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Stranger! if some fair friend be dear. 
And in her youthful hour— 

Think of her loss—then drop a tear 
For her who rear’d the bower. 


> 


BY SIR KENELM DIGBY, 1618. 


I would be great; hut that the sun doth stili 
Level his rays against the rising hill, 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
More subject to the rending thunder stroke 

1 would be wise, but that the fox I see 
Suspected guilty, whilst the ass goes free, 

I would be fair, but see that champion proud, 
The bright sun, often setting in a cloud. 

1 would be poor, but see the humble grass 
Trampledupon by each unworthy ass. 


i 
EPIGRAM. 


NO DISADVANTAGE. 


‘*I’m sadly afraid,” said Richard to Ned, 

** You'll ply me with wine, till it gets in my head ;'’ 
‘It will be something new,” retorts Ned witb a griz, 
“To find your empty nodule has any thing in.”’ 








ENWIGMAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of things that are small * 








Answer lo PUZZLE in our last. 
Puzz.LbB 1.—Power. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


I neither hands nor feet command, 

But, where I’m placed, contented stand ; 
And, should I meet a rude remove, 

My last it seldom fails to prove. 

My shape is various, never fine, 

Yet all must own it form’d to shine ; 
And those who please may see my heart, 
Unmask’d and undisguised by art. 

My mouth is round, and stands at top, 
Which pity’s voice calls loud to stop ; 
For, open, Ihave cause to fear 

A crue] tyrant, station’d near, 

That preys upon my vital blood, 

And sucks it up, for common food, 
Disgorging it again, to stain 

A bosom pure, but pure in vain. 

More lights are needless, here you'll see, , 
Sufficient vestiges of me. 


II. 


If you put a raw potatoe on the topof thie 
City Hall, at six o'clock in the evening, at mid- 
summer, and allow it to remain till six o’clock 
next morning, what state would it then be in: 
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